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Summary 

The history of child labor in America is long and, in some cases, unsavory. It dates back to the 
founding of the United States. Historically, except for the privileged few, most children worked — 
either for their parents or for an outside employer. Through the years, however, child labor 
practices have changed. So have the benefits and risks associated with employment of children. In 
some respects, altered workplace technology has served to make work easier and less hazardous. 
At the same time, some processes and equipment have rendered the workplace more advanced 
and dangerous, especially for children and youth. 

Child labor first became a federal legislative issue at least as far back as 1 906 with the 
introduction of the Beveridge proposal for regulation of the types of work in which children 
might be engaged. Although the 1906 legislation was not adopted, it led to extended study of the 
conditions under which children were employed or allowed to work and to a series of legislative 
proposals — some approved, others defeated or overturned by the courts — culminating in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (FLSA) of 1938. The latter statute, amended periodically, remains the 
primary federal law dealing with the employment of children. 

Generally speaking, work by young persons (under 1 8 years of age) in mines and factories is not 
allowed. The types of nonfarm work that may be suitable (or especially hazardous) for persons 
under 18 years of age has been left mainly to the discretion of the Secretary of Labor. Some types 
of work — for example, some newspaper sales and delivery, theatrical (and related) employment — 
are exempt from the FLSA child labor requirements. Finally, a distinction has been made between 
employment in nonagricultural occupations and in agricultural occupations and, in the latter case, 
between work for a parent and commercial employment. 

This report examines the historical issue of child labor in America and summarizes legislation 
that has been introduced from the 108 th Congress to the 113 th Congress. 
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E fforts to set standards for child labor in America largely began late in the 1 9 th century, 

mostly at the state level. During the first decade of the 20 th century, child labor became a 
federal concern. Congressional hearings were followed by extensive study of the issue — 
and by several unsuccessful efforts to deal with child labor through law. Finally, with the adoption 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) of 1 938, the modem federal role in child labor regulation 
took shape. 1 

The history of child labor in the American workplace can be divided, roughly, into four periods. 
First, from the late 19 th century to 1941, reformers sought to remove children from the workplace 
(whether factory, field, or tenement house) and to encourage more extended school attendance. 
Second, with World War II, the focus shifted to alleged labor shortages for war production. Some 
urged modification of work restrictions for older children: too young for the draft but old enough 
to be useful employees. Third, by the late 1940s, another shift took place. Too many older youths 
were believed to be out of school, out of work, and unable to find employment for which, it was 
argued, they were often unprepared both in terms of training and discipline. Thus, various 
“school-to-work” transition programs were developed together with “incentives” for employers to 
hire youth workers. Fourth, since roughly the late 1980s, child labor in its various aspects has 
largely disappeared from the policy scene; the issue is often viewed as a remnant of an earlier 
period in American history. 

Debate over the regulation of child labor is often contentious, sparking sharp differences of 
opinion. Some have urged modification of existing federal child labor law to afford greater 
opportunities for young persons to leam the value of work or to gain entry into a skilled 
occupation. Others have questioned whether minors should be employed at all, especially while 
attending school. Child labor can also provide an occasion for youth to be exploited and, possibly, 
endangered. 

This report briefly describes the early history of child labor regulation, reviews recent federal 
initiatives in that area, and summarizes legislation from the 108 th Congress through the 113 th 
Congress. 



Early Child Labor in America 

Prior to the 20 th century, employment of children largely reflected socioeconomic class 
stratification. Where children were of working-class families, it was largely assumed that they 
would work — even when they were very young. Some were employed in the street trades, 
delivering newspapers and telegrams, shining boots and shoes, running errands, and at whatever 
hours the duties demanded. Others were engaged in industrial homework, in tasks often reserved 
for the very young who could work, usually alongside a parent or another adult, in a tenement flat 
in segments of garment production or in other types of work that could be performed, sometimes 
on a piece rate basis, in one’s place of residence. Still others worked in mines or factories, most 
notoriously, perhaps, the “breaker boys” (who separated coal from slate and rock) in the coal 
mines, the child workers in the textile mills, and the helpers in the glass factories. 

Agricultural labor by children seems always to have been in a category by itself. Usually, until the 
early 20 th century, such work seems to have been on the family farm (whatever its size) or in an 



1 Regulations that implement the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act are at 29 C.F.R. Part 570. 
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agricultural operation in the general vicinity of a youth’s place of residence, though he (or she) 
might reside and work beyond the view and reach of a parent. 

Regulation of child labor has been motivated by diverse concerns: economic, humane, and more 
broadly social. In the 19 th and early 20 th centuries, child workers were often viewed as an 
alternative source of low-wage labor who vied with their parents and other adults for 
employment — even at the cost of their own health and education. Products of child labor 
competed with goods produced by adults, exerting a downward pressure on wages and living 
standards. Aside from health and safety hazards, inadequate rest, it was argued, left children ill- 
suited for educational activities and, in turn, as adults, ill-prepared for employment or for the 
support of their own children, thus extending the cycle of poverty and adding to social-welfare 
costs. 2 



Opposition to Child Labor Begins to Organize 

Early on, the trade union movement voiced strong opposition to child labor. New York labor 
activist Samuel Gompers championed child labor reform during the late 1 9 th century and later, as 
president of the American Federation of Labor (AFL), used his influence to improve the lot of 
working children. 3 Workers advocate “Mother” (Mary Flarris) Jones brought added visibility to 
the plight of child workers and to that of their parents as well. 4 After its organization in 1899, the 
National Consumers League (NCL), under the leadership of Florence Kelley, took up the 
campaign against child labor, as did a significant body of social workers, clergy, and concerned 
individuals. 5 In 1904, these forces were drawn together with the establishment of the National 
Child Labor Committee (NCLC) which, thereafter, would remain a central force in the movement 
to end the exploitation of children in the workplace. 6 



2 An extensive literature exists on child labor in America during the late 19 th and early 20 th centuries. See, for example 
Edward N. Clopper, Child Labor in the City Streets (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1912); Katharine DuPre 
Lumpkin, and Dorothy Wolff Douglas, Child Workers in America (New York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 1937); 
Edwin Markham, Benjamin B. Lindsey, and George Creel, Children In Bondage (New York: Hearst’s International 
Library Co., 1914); John Spargo, The Bitter Cry of the Children (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1906); and 
John William Larner, Jr., “The Glass House Boys: Child Labor Conditions in Pittsburgh’s Glass Factories, 1890-1917,” 
The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, October 1965, pp. 355-364. 

3 Robert H. Bremner, From the Depths: The Discovery of Poverty in the United States (New York: New York 
University Press, 1964). Page 218 notes: “The labor unions had been active in the [child labor] movement since the 
days of the Knights of Labor in the 1880’s, and Gompers only slightly exaggerated the facts when he declared [in 
1906]: ‘There is not a child labor law on the statute books of the United States but has been put there by the efforts of 
the trade-union movement.’” But, he added: "It is unlikely ... that the campaign against child labor would have made 
such rapid headway after 1900 had it not been for the pressure brought to bear on both public opinion and legislatures 
by voluntary groups such as the consumers’ leagues, state charities aid associations, federations of women’s clubs, and 
the child-labor committees.” See also Samuel Gompers, Labor and the Common Welfare (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, 1919), p. 129; Jeremy P. Felt, Hostages of Fortune: Child Labor Reform in New York State ( Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1965), pp. 10-13, 60, and 196-197; and Roger W. Walker, “The A.F.L. and Child-Labor 
Legislation: An Exercise in Frustration,” Labor History, summer 1970, pp. 323-340. 

4 Mary Field Parton (ed.), The Autobiography of Mother Jones (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr Publishing Company, 1980), 
pp. 71-83, 118-131. 

5 Concerning the work of the National Consumers’ League, see Josephine Goldmark, Impatient Crusader (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1953), a biography of Florence Kelley; Kathryn K. Sklar, Florence Kelley and the Nation ’s 
Work, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995); and Landon R. Y. Storrs, Civilizing Capitalism: The National 
Consumers ’ League, Women ’s Activism, and Labor Standards in the New Deal Era (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 2000). (Hereafter cited as Storrs, Civilizing Capitalism.) 

6 Walter I. Trattner, Crusade for the Children: A History of the National Child Labor Committee and Child Labor 
(continued...) 
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